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The PHtlantHropist. 
ANNUAL REPORT 
or. THE STRANGERS’ FRIEND, OR BENEVOLENT 
SOCIBTY, IN LIVERPOOL. 
—=_— 








Amidst the various classes. of anficnors be arbor sea 


gre every Where surrounded in a vast 

population, like that of Liverpool, there are none that 
t strongcr claims to our spopethy. than the 

yraaNGER, who is overtaken by disease and poverty 


within our gates.” Can any situation be concel 
on wretched and forlorn ~ ~ = ar to 
is great mart of commerce e ho employ- 
~ i og from the 


or repairing to it in his way to 
wer Kingdom, or some foreign land, is arrested: by 
‘ckness, either in his own person or that of his wife, 





ere of his helpless babes. The little stock with 
, by the exercise of rigid frugality, he might, per- 
reached the place of his destination, or on; 


which 
haps, have ; Y 1 
which he had hoped to’ have subsisted till he should 


obtain employment, is soon exhausted, and then, where! 
must he for relief? “Ife cannot dig ;”—he is, 
unable to teak ; or he cannot get any one to hire him :—; 
“to bog he is. ashamed :”—mean while the children | 
inust have food ; and articles of raiment, one after ano- 
ther, are sacrificed for daily bread, till, from his decent, | 
h obscure retreat, (the rent of which he is now) 
unable to pay,) they are driven out, to lie in some, 
wretched Pb damp and comfortless, perhaps on the 
bare ground, with scarcely a-rag to cover them,—or to 
before a few dying embers,‘which they dread to! 

stir, shivering in the winter's cold! Oh, the agony that! 
must rend such a father’s bosom !—the pangs that must; 
such a, mother’s heart! Unhappy: fellow-) 
creatures! is there no eye to pity their misfortunes ?/ 
Is there no hand. to relieve their distress ?—-Must they 
perish. in the crowded streets, and die of hunger in 
the midst of plenty? No: there is a band of men, 
who, touched with compassion for’ those who are thus 
yady to perish, are devoted to the work of exploring! 
tleir retreats, and relieving their distress. | 
The object:of the STRANGERS’ FRIEND S0-| 
CIRTY is sufficiently indicated: by its title:—it is, to 
susur those who have no other legitimate claim than} 
tut which the Stranger in distress has a right to urge, 


yn every memaber of the family of Man. To be al 


er in Live’ 
the individual, w 1 
Dissenter, Catholic or Protestant, the object of its bene- 
: and’ as the visitors see with their ow: 
hear. with their own ears, and dispense the bounty 
ofthe Institution with their own hands, imposition, 
which the best regulated society can never wholly 
occurs to,this as rarely, perhaps, as to any kin- 
institution in the town. One exception, indeed, 
to the universality of its benevolence, the Committee 
of the “STRANGERS’ FrrEND Society” deem it 
foper to state:—-The members of that religious body 
Pied «Wesleyan Methodists,” in this town, are invari- 
ably excluded from its charity, and for this reason—' 
that the Society being first instituted, and still carried 
oa, chiefly by the members of that — in conjunc- 
tion with many excellent persons of other denominations, 
the visitors know that their own poor are otherwise pro- 
vided for, by a fund for that purpose. 

In making. their appeal to the long tried and never- 
filing benevolence of the public, the Committee feel 
the obligations under which they are laid by the libe-| 
ality of past supplies; and the consideration that they | 
never made a similar appeal in vain, induces them sim-' 
ply to state, that their funds are now exhausted, while| 
much want and misery remain to be relieved.—The 
deem it unnecessary to plead with those who have both; 
the disposition and the ability to add to their resources, | 
and will only beg leave to say, that they shall cheer- | 
fully pursue their labours, while they are encouraged by 
that confidence and support they have hitherto enjoye {, 
and be, to the best of their ability, the faithful stewards 
of the botiaty with which they may be entrusted. 

7280 Cases visited and relieved in the year 1818. 


1,. friendless and.in want, render | 





(4 In order to promote as much as possible the object of, 
this excellent institution, we subjoin a list of the Com- 
.Mittee, in order that such of our readers as are soli- 
scitous of knawing further particulars of its nature 
and practical utility, may receive satisfactory informa- 
tion from gentlemen, whose éxperience enables them 
to form a correct opinion on the subject. The list of 
places where Subscriptions are received, is added, for 
réasons too obvious to require explanation. 


The Committee meet in the School-room adjoining 
Renn’s-garden Chapel, on ‘the last Friday in March, 
June, Septeinber, and December, at eleven o'clock in 

forenoon. 

N. B.—The Committee is open to all Subscribers, 
Committee for 1819. 

Mr. Samuel Blain, Mr. R. Gladstone, 
John Eden, Nicholas Hurry, 
R. V. Yates, John R. Freme, 
Thomas Kaye, William Comer, 
John Forshaw, John Job, 
Egerton Smith, William Hope, 
James Cropper, William Flounders, 
Richard Rathbone, John A. Jee. 


Som Timothy Bourne, Treasurer. 
r. William Jones, ) o.oo 
Mr. Thomas Bailey, ) Stewards. 

Mr. Michael Ashton, Secretary. 

Subscriptions and Benefactions will be received by the 
flowing gentlemen — 

Messrs. Roscoe, Clarke, Wardell, and Co.—-Mose, 
Dale, Rogers, and Moss, Dale-street.—Arthur Hey. 
Wood, Sons, and Co. Brunswick-strect.—Leyland and 
Bullens, King-street.—Copeland and Threlfall, Pite- 
feet.— Dutton and Bancroft, RKedcross street.—Rey. 
oun Yates, Toxteth-park.—Mr. Joseph Hadwen, 


oever he may be, Churchman il 


| Sir; replied he, Master cannot do that himself This 





James Cropper, Lodge-lane.—William Rathbone, Corn- 
hill.—Samuel Blain, Mount Vernon. William Floun- 
ders, John-street.—Nicholas Waterhouse, Everton.— 
Lawrence Frost, Nelson-street.—W illiam Hope, Hope- 
street.—William Comer, Pembroke-place.—Nicholas 
Hurry, Camden-street.—John Eccles, Vauxhall-road. 
—Robert Makin, Old Church-yard.—John Huddleston, 
St. Ann-street.—Egerton Smith, Pool-lane.—Thomas 
Kaye, Castle-strect. 


Biographical Motices.. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF 
JOSEPH HAYD'N. 


(From the First Number of the English Musical 
: Guzette, January 1, 1319.) 














Josven Hayn’n, thesubject of the present memoir, 
was bora on the 31st of March, 1732, at Rohrau, a 
small village in Lower Austria, on the borders of 
Hungary, near the little town of Bruck on the Leitha, 
iu the district of the Lower Forest of Vienna, His! 
father, Matthias Hayd’n, was a wheelwright by trade, | 
and had twenty children, the produce of two mar. | 
riages: of this number Joseph was the eldest. Ac-| 
cording to the custom of mechanics, in Germany, | 
he had travelled; aud during his stay at Frankfort 
on the Mayne, learned to play a little on the barp. 
On returning to Rohrau he continued to practice ; 
and at length gave instrictions on that instrument, 
after he had dune work in the evening, as a recrea: 
tion from bis labour. Nature had besides gifted 
him with a fine tenor voice; ‘and his wife, Auna 
Maria, who bad a good’ voice, also used to sing 
while he accompanied her on the harp. Hayd’n has 
often said, “ that the music his mother used to sing 
made so decp impression on his mind, that it was 
fresh in his memory to the last.” ; 

His father and motber were so passionately fond 
of music, that on Sunday evenings they used to have 
a small concert, iu which a few of thcir musical neigh- 
bours occasioually assisted, 

It once happened that Frank, the schoolmaster of 
the neighbouring town of Haimburg, and a distant 
‘Felation, af the fantily, visited’ Kobrau ; and Jiat- 
thias and his wife gare a small Couvert, aceording 
to custom. Joseph, then a child of five years old, 
sat next his mother, and with astick, which he held 
with his right hand, scraped over bis k ft arm in 
imitation of a violia bow. The schoolmaster was 
surprised to see him observe ‘the time so well, and 
thence concluded that he possessed a good talent 
for music; and advised his parents to send their little 
Joe, to have him instructed in a science that might 
in time lead him to clerical dignity. His parents 
being zealous reverers of the clergy, joyfully em- 
braced this offer; and Joseph was accordingly sent 
to the schoolmaster’s at Haimburg, in bis sixth 
year, Here he received instructions in reading, | 
writing, catechism, singing, and on all sorts of 
wind and stringed instruments, as he became 
capable of managing them; and even in beating the 
kettle-drum. Hayd’n often exclaimed, “1 thank 
that man, though in his grave, for the pains he took | 
to teach me so many things; although T got more | 
blows than victuals. 

Hayd’n, who already wore a wig for cleanliness 
sake, had been about three years at Haimburg, 
when Reitter, leader of the band at the court of 
Vienua, and Jikewise Maestro di Capella at the 
cathedral church of St. Stephen's, visited his friend 





Hayd’n was not insensible of the kinduesses which’ 
were daily bestuwed upon him by these masters, | 
in the pains they took with him, aud was therefore! 
diligent aud attentive to every, instegction afforded | 
him. . His fame, as a young singer, soon spread, 
over Vienva ;. aud his yoice was universally admired! 
both fur sweetness and execution, which drew num-| 
| bers to. hear him, and gained wim many friends ;| 


who afterwards took him. anto his house, apd wh: se 
| daughter Haya’, married, as will be seen hereafter 
| During bis stay, however, in. the chantry, he was 
j unwearied iv his application to music, and instead 
| of spending his time in play with other: boys, was, 
studying whatever, theoretical books he could, get 
hold of. .Among them was Alattheson’s Complete 
Chorister, aud Fux’s Gradus ad Parnassum, inv 
German and Latin. The latter book he esteemed 
ag classical all his life, and uf which he preserved 
av old and worn out copy with great care 

There was no instructioy given in the theoretical 
part of music, in the chantry, and he cquld only 
remember receiving two lessons from the worthy 
Reittter, on counterpoint, during his stay there. 
Reitter encouraged him to make fancifil variations 
to the Motetios and Salve Reginas which he had 
to sing. This exercise ghortly induced a few 
ideas, which Reiitter corrected aud improved. 
Hayd'n continued bis studics with unwearied ex- 
ertion, and strove hard to become master of Fux;s 
Theory. He went through every rule practically,— 
worked every example,—let them lay a few weeks, 
and thea revised them, and laboured at it so long, 
till he thought he had. gained his point. “1 had 
the talent .within,” said be, “and what with that 
aod much labour I advanced onwards.” He often 
regretted, when a chorister, that he had ao master 
to teach him composition; but in his latter days 
expressed himself glad that he had studied without 
Pa master, aud rose solely by his Own perseverance. 
—Urged on by his owa genius, he ventured on 
compositions for 8 and even 16 parts. “If wy 
paper was but well filled,” said he, “ I thought all 
was right.” But Reiitter laughed at my unripe pro- 
ductious, which no instruments or voices could ever 
perform; and chid me ever attempting to compos: 
for 16 parts, before 1 knew how toset for two. ‘This 
rather surprised him; for the parts seemed so full, 
Land the.paper so black, that be thoughg it must be 


good, ‘tHe was about t3 years old wheh he attemp- 
this Antifone, 

* * . * * # ¥ * 

* * J * * * ball * 

. * * . * * * * 


Having now attained his sixteenth year, and his 
voice broken, he soon after received his dismissal || 
from the chautry; and as he could not expect the 








Pree 3hd. 


through. And whoever is thoroughly acquainted 
with mej must observe, that Lowe much to Emma. 
nee! Bach: that T have understood and diligently 
studied, him, Emmanuel Bach once made me a 
compliment v pon it.” 

Having resided with Keller about twelve mouths, 
he left hua, The cavse of it is not exncily kuown, 
but geneially supposed to have happened in conse- 





| among whom was one Keller, a hairdresser of Vienna, |) quence of the elier daughter of Keller, whom he 


was to have married, retiring into a convent. 

He hired a miserable. gavret, six stores bigh, in 
the house No, 1220, in Michael place, none St. Mi- 
chael’s church, Vienna. Tn this place he was hardly 
sheltered fromthe rain, The roem had no fire place 
in it, and dey-light might be seen through. more 
places than the windows, He has often declared, 
“that at that time, his breath treze on the bed 
clothes ; and the water, as soon as it was carried up 
Stairs, turned to a solid piece of ice.” 

Unacquainted with the agreeables of life, he felt 
himself perfectly happy im his situation; and as hts 
poverty prevented him from associating with bis 
friends, he was enabled to devote all los time to 
practising, teaching, and studying; which he used 
to pursue till a late bour, 

{nv the same house in which Hayd'n had taken up 
his abode, lived the famous Metastasio; poet to 
the’ Emperor Charles the Sixth; who gritustously 
educated the daughter of the landlord, Martinez. 
This same young lady Hayd'n had to instruct in 
singing and playing, for which he lived three years 
at free cost. He was introduced to Metastasio, who 
received bim kindly ; and understunding music bim- 
self; became very dutimitate with Hayd’n, and gave 
him instructions in the Italuo language. The ge- 
nius and rare taleut of Haydn being discovered by 
the poet, he introduced him to the aged chantor 
Porpora, who accompanied the Venetian ambassador 
in the capacity of musician, to teach bis lady sing- 
ing. Hayd'’n being sensible of the bevefit: which 
would acerue to him: by au acquaintance with Por- 
pora, did cvery thing he could to get into favour 
with the old man, who, being now too respeetable 
aud indolent to accompany the lady himself dele. 
gated the business to our young hero, “ LT reecived 
many abusive words, as assine, coglione, birbante, 
—ass, fool, blockhead, &c. and even blows; but! 
took it all in good part, as T reaped much benefit 
from him, in singing, composing, and in the Malian 
lauguage.” . 

In the summer the Venetian ambassador visited 
Manneisdof; a much frequented watering place, 
vear Bruck. Porpora likewise went io coutinue his 
lustructious, taking Hayd'’n along with him. Por 
three mouths he acted in the capacity of valet te 
Porpora, He dincd at his aness, and received six 
ducats per month, 





least support from his indigent parents, he was 
compelled to procure a livelihood by his talents 
alone, : 

Shortly after, Hayd’n made a pilgrimage to Ma 
riazell, He had in his pocket a few Mofettos of his 
composition, and requested the master of the choir 
to permit him to sing them. This being refused, he 
had recourse, on the following day, to a stratagem, 
in order to obtain bis wish of being heard. He 
placed himself behind the boy who was to sing in 
alto, and offered him a 17 creutzer piece if he would 
give his place up to him; and while the boy hesita- 
ted for fear of his master, Hayd’n suatched away the 
notes over his head, and sung then himself, to the |} 
great satisfaction of all present, The leader, (regens || 
chori,) however, was so pleased, that he made a col- | 
lection of 16 guilders, and sent the promising youth 








the Dean of Haimburg. Reitter, in the course of) 
conversation, mentioned to the Dean that some of 
his elder boys, whose voices began to break, were! 
no longer serviceable; and that he should be obliged | 
to supply their places with new ones, aud asked the 
Dean, if he could assist him with any. The Dean 
in consequence proposed young Hayd’n. then eight, 
years old: he was forthwith sent for, with his usher 
and introduced to Reitter. Hayd’n often mentione 
this interview with Reitter, and declared, “that i 
his own feelings he was more like a hedge hog 
than a human being.” Two or three little pieces 
were produced, in Latin and Italian, which he 
sang before Reiitter, The purity and precision 
with which he executed them surprised him, and 
he was quite enchanted with his voice. Poor half. 
starved Joe cast a longing eye at some beautiful 
cherries which lay on the Dean’s table, and Reiitter 
immediately took a handful and threw them into his 
hat. Cun you manage a shake? said Reitter. No, 





expression covered the schoolmaster with coufuasion, 
and Reiitter burst out into a hearty laugh. Come; 
here, said Reiitter, and observe me, On showing the | 
mechanical et¥ort necessary to make a shake, Hayd’n| 
tried to imitate him, aud in the third attempt sue- 
ceeded. Thou shalt go with me, said Reiitter; and! 
accordingly a departure from Haimburg immediately | 
followed. | 
Hayd’n now ‘entered the chantry of St. Stephen’s| 
at Vienna, as a chorister, where be remained till 
his sixteenth year. Here he received instructions 
in Latin, Divinity, Arithmetic, and Writiug, which 
were deemed requisite; and beside these, he had! 
instructions on different instruments. Nyro 


bauer aud Finsterbusch were appointed to teseh 


with that sum back to Vienna. 

At his return he went to lodge with Keller, a hair- y 
dresser, who was always a great admirer of Hayd'n’s | 
singing while at the cathedral. This man, although 
but in humble circumstances, received him into his 
house, and treated him like one of his own children ; 
and as a remuneratiou for it, Hayd’u was to teach 
his eldest daugiter music and singing. At this 
place he was unwearied in his studies; and his time 
was divided between teaching, (for he had a few 
scholars,) studying the science, and practising mu- 
sic. Inthe evenings he perambulated the street» 
with a few more of his acquaintances, and played 
Seranades; or, perfurmed in concerts ; for which he 
was paid, 

But besides practising and teaching music, he ex 
ercised himself industriously in composing. Many 
of his easy sonatas, trios, &c. were composed about 
this time, which he adapted to the various wants 
and capacities of his pupils. He kept few ovig nals 
of these, and generally gave them away, for he con 
sideved it an honour when they were accepted ; not 
imagining what a good profit the music dealers had 
from them: and he often lingered with delight at 
the shop windows where they were printed and ex- 
posed for sale. 

Hayd’n, although but in indigent circumstances, 
yet felt himself exceedingly happy all the time he re- 
sided with Keller; “for when seated at my old 
worm. eaten harpsichord,” said he, “1 did not envy 
a monarch’s happiness.” 

Keller and his wife were so particularly fond of! 
Hayd’n, that they spoke to him about marrying one 
of theiv daughters ;,and as he bad already felt an 
attachment for the eldest, be promised as soon as) 
circumstances would permit to marry her, It was) 
about this time that Hayd’n met with the first six 








hita singing: the former betouged to the royal) 











ttreet=—J, KR. Frente, ‘Washington-ttreet.— 


band, aud the latter was au elegant tenor singer. 





f 
sonatas of Emanuel! Bach:—“1 did not stir fens! 
the instrument,” eaid he, “ttl TP had played the ", 


Here he sometimes accompanied Porpora on the 
harpsichord at the house of a Prince of Hildburg- 


| hausen, in the presence of Gluck, Wagenseil, and 


other celebrated masters; whose approbation wos no, 
small encouragement to him. The ambassador also 
noticed him, and made him many presents, and when 
he returned to the city, allowed him a monthly pen- 
siou. Thus he continued fer some time 

Hayd’u now began to be noticed by many great 
families, and was ubiversally talked of as a young 
man of very promising talents. Among his udmi- 
vers. was One Baron Pirnbery, who bad estate in 
Wienzierl, a few stages from Vienna; and in order to 
form a small concert, occasionally invited the ree. 
tor, his steward, Hayd'n, and Albrechtsherger, (bros 
ther te the celebrated coutrapunctist,) who played 
the violoncellu,  Fiirnberg requested Hayd'n to 
compose something which ought he performed by all 
four Hayd'n being then 18 years of age, accepted 
the proposal, and hi» first quartette appeared, which 
gained him great applause immediately on its per. 
formance. This gave him courage to proceed in 
that branch. 

[| To be continued.| 





Correspondence 
TO THH EDITOR, 


Having been present at one of Dr. Meyler's lees 
tures, at the Eiveapost Institution, I was struck by the 
simplicity of the mode pointed out by him for introduc- 
ing a constant supply of pure air into buildings, &c. 
But no part of his lecture is more deserving attention 
than that which regards the ventilation of ships, in which 
much inconvenience and occasional loss arises from ig- 
norance, or neglect of a simple principle. It is not ime 
probable, that were Dr. Meyler's theory to be carried 
into practice, the dry rot might be al her prevented, 
and, at any rate, much injury to certain cargoes would 
be avoided, by the free admission of air through the 
vessel. Nothing ought to be spared in order to render 
the confinement of passengers on shipboard as tolerable 
as possible—and what is more complained of than the 
want of a circulation of fresh air? I have myself suf- 
fered more from this inconvenience than any other cause, 
and particularly in the crowded’ packets between this 

lace and Dublin, in which the athoaphtre of the cabins 
is sometimes intolerable. Even with the. hatches opens 
little perceptible difference is cnused, and the reason was 
clearly and exparidientall demonstrated by Dr. Meylor. 
It i# a commonly received notion, thet inpure or light 
air, will ascend, and, consequently, that providing for 
ity escape upwards is all that is required. This, how- 
ever, will never take place, unless a ody of less rarifiedd 
or colder air is introduced on a lower level or at the bot- 
tom of the place requiring ventilation, when thy vitiated 
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imediately be put in motion, and ex- 


atmosphere will in 
In the cabin or hold of a vessel, the | 





po upwa cs. 
stagnation must necessarily be greater than elsewhere, 
fr.» the circumstance of its being below the level of the 
water, which precludes the possibility of any draught 
from beneath. To obviate this difficulty, a simple re- 
medy is presented, which is by the introduction of a tube 
or pipe, through thé deck above, reaching down to the 
floor. As soon as the air within the cabin becomes more |) 
heated than the atmospheric oir above, the latter will 
draw down the tube; and a circulation will be caused, | 
wooch will have the effect of forcing the former out by 
any apperture provided for its escape at the top. 
obtained, 





A constant supply of fresh air may be thus 


without any evil effects from drafts, under proper mane iis able to see it.” 
ment, and if found requisite, the circulation may 


rewulated by valves or cocks, fixed in the pipes, and | 
turned at pleasure. Experience must decide as to the ; 
number and situation of the tubes, which must depend | 
TI no great difficulty | 


| 
as to prevent the ad- 


on circumstances; and there ap) 
in wo fixing them above the dec 
mission of water at any tine. 

If these hints in any degree will contribute towards mi- 
tigating the sufferings of travellers by water, my purpose 
is answered ; and surely so simple an experiment ought 
not to escape the attention of the conductors of our va- 
rious packets, &« Your obedient servant, 


Liverpool, 2ed March, 1619. 





LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
_—- » 
70 THE EDITOR. 


6 eee “Truths like these 
« Will none offend whom ‘tis a praise to please,.—Joung. 


&in.—In an establishment which is intended to do 
honour to our town, and which bas for its object the 
inotruction of its inhabitants iv the most useful and 
elegant arts, the atmost care becomes necessary, that 
the various departments of science and art be con. || 
dacted upon such principles and views as are best 
calculated to promote the traest interests of their 
several intentions, As an advocate for the advance- 
ment of the fine arts in my native town, f cannot 
but feel some anxiety for its fate, even under the pre- 
sent auspeious circumstances : this principally 
arises from the consideration, that whatever is laud- 
able or execilent ia the art is, for the most part, as 
little eucouraged as understood, and that a taste, 
most pernicioas and inimical to the advancement of 
noble and elevated art, but too generally prevails ; 
in proof of this, I would ask, what are the objects 
which eugross the pursait, fix the attention, occupy 
the study, and expend the manifience of those who 
assume the prerogative of directing the public taste, 
bur the works of iMiterate and grovelling Dutchmen, | 
ove hand; if they should elevate their taste 
contemplation of historical excellence, the 











on the 


to the 
artists of the twelfth centary aud their wretched imi- 
taturs, on the other, 


in a school where it is to be hoped the culti- || 


Hut 
| 


vation of art will justly be estimated ouly with re- 
gard to utility, and its moral and intellectual ascen- | 
dency, the sagacity of such critics mast be grossly | 
inisapplied who discover nature and genius only in 
the works of such artists as Brower, Ostade, Teniers, | 
&e = Nature, indeed, properly understood, is the 
only source from whence every perfection of the imi- 
tative art isto be derived ; but let not herintentions be 
perv. rled—the nature of these artists is such, that 
man becomes scarcely distraguishable from the low- 
est of the brute creatiows for whatever is character- 
istic of abject and apish deformity in design, what- | 
ever in thought, action, ov gestare, a lively but de- | 
praved genius can call from the lowest haunts of | 
obscene, beastly sensuality, is portrayed (it is con- | 
frssed) with the sophisticated skill of one who would 
persuade us, that the miserable objects of their re- 
presentation were the happiest and best-conditioned 
of our species. Now, if it be trae, as Quintillian 
affirms, that * painting has a power over us equal to 
all the arts of rhetoric,” it scems unnecessary to 
prove how destructive to good morals and refined 
taste the productions of such graphic rhetoricians | 
are: certain, however it is, there cannot be a more 
detestable bave, a more ioflucutial curse to the de- 
ceacy, order, and decorum of society, than such hy- 
perographers, whether of the pen or of the pencil: it 
is therefore matter, as well of reprobation as regret, 
that the pictures of such artists should be found oc- 
cupyiag the most conspicuous situations ia the 
wpartments of a large portion of the gentry of the 
town, where they court the observation, while they 
debauch the understanding of youth of both sexes. 
Gu the other hand, as | have observed there are a 
set of musty critics, who iavagine they have made a 
sufficient atonement for all their iniquities to taste, 
by mortifying the desires of the flesh, and extinguish 
joy ¢ very enlightened one of the soul too, by a long 
and painful penance at the shrine of Cimabue. Sur- 
prising and extraordinary es it may appear, yet it Is 
wv ondoubted fact, that there ave to be found among 
the devotees of thix sect, men, who, in other matters 
of Liberal infor nation, possess unquestionable claims 
to rettitade Of judgment and taste, yet, who have 
so shamefully abusod themselves with regard to the 
arts by poriag over the meager wrefched design, the 
trivial poverty of laveation aud flat martificial co- 
louring eud « fect of Gothic iafaucy of art, as to be 
utterly mcapable of enjoying, or traly appreciating 
the veal beauty, aad excellencics of superior ait. 
So far indeed doce blind prejadice, pedantic affec 
tutioa, moping mscasibility, with the rest that com 
paete the compound of antiquarian idiotism, pervert | 
ihe rational exercise of the facultics, that the most | 





ithe breathing stone? 
ifurmer affords “ A most beautiful sight to him who 


7 THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 







ing to them, in harmony with them, and participat- 
ing of the same original stamp, this would be a most 
beantiful sight fo him who is able to see tt.” Now 
as a beautifal body or when united toa noble 
ind virtuous soul, exhibits a sight so preemiucntly 
beautiful and engaging ; and as a base and ignoble 
soul, joined to a form, characteristically brutish aud 
debased, presents one so loathsome and detestable, 
why should the one be deemed less amiable and 
charming, or the other less odious and disgusting, 
when faithfully transferred to the glowing canvas, or 
We have seen above, that the 


Our critics will hardly be so ab- 
surd as to imagine they would obtain a true percep- 
tion of this excellence merely by having their noses 
bestrid by spectacles; they must be told at least, 
that it will be seen only through the eye of a refined, 
well-regulated, and an intelligent mind. It has been 
falsely and ignorantly presumed, that a collector of 
pictures, of whatever class or department of art, 
|constitutes a man of taste; if this were to be ad- 
|mitted, we might, with equal propriety, pronounce a 
‘collector of ballads a man of literature. True taste 
| discovers itself, not in ‘collecting, but in selecting — 
‘not in the quantity, but quality, of pictures; and 
if there be any truth in the observation, “ That we 
lmay judge of a man by the company he keeps,” 
ithe discerning must acknowledge equal justness in 
lthe observation when applied to his library of 
|books, or cabinet of pictures, since the mind 
searches after, and assimilates itself with what- 
ever it finds in each, in unison with, or cougenia- 
to, its own nature. It is indeed matter of surprixe, 
‘that those persons of fortune who affect a love 
|for the arts, and who seem so solicitous to raise 
themselves above the ordinary level, in matters 
merely so extrinsical, should so expose the inward 
man, in what constitutes their intellectual injoy- 
ments. A true gentleman, I conceive, should be 
ashamed of evincing his familiarity with, and ability 
to criticise, those scenes and subjects which it would 
be so much to his credit to suppose himself little 
acquainted: as nothing perhaps more essentially dis- 
tinguishes good breeding from vulgar ignorance, 
than an elegant and refined taste; this distinction 
might be honourably preserved, by observing that 
tow and depraved habits are qualifications which 
can afford internal evidence ‘to decide upon the 
merits of a squabble of boors at a pot-house; though 
such are excluded from enjoying the learned and 
philosophic beauties of a Raphael or Poussin. 

If ia the course of these observations the senti- 
ments of a true critic have not been sufficiently de- 
fined, if the trae nature and proper application of 
the art has not been clearly pointed out, and under- 
stood; and farther,—if the noble and generous stu- 
dent is still at a loss how, and in what manner his 


| encrgies are to be directed, these wants may be brief- 


ly, though satisfactorily supplied, by attending to the 
judicious and profound remarks of Socrates; this 
example of the perfection of human nature, in addi- 
tion to every other qualification of a great critic, 
possessed that very important one, viz.—eménent 
practical ability in the uyt.— Zewophon records that 
the conversation of Socrates was Of infinite advan- 
tage to the artists of his time. Visiting one day the 
famous painter Parrhasius, he discoursed with him 
of his art tothefollowing purpose. After otwerving 
that painting was capable of giving a true represen- 
tation of every visible object, and of all the various 
appearances of nature, he added,—* but when you 
propose to imitate beautiful forms, since for instance, 
it is so easy to find any one » all whose mem- 
bers are absolutely faultless, do you not select from 
many human bodies, those parts which are best pro- 
portioned and most beautiful in each, and by com- 
bining them make whole figures that are beautiful 
throughout. Do you not represent likewise what is 
most engaging, most lovely, and most desirable in 
the person, I mean the disposition of the soul, for 
do not not the very looks confess either malice or 
good will; in the rity of our friends, our looks 
are gay and full of joy, but in their adversity we 
look cloudy and dejected. Besides, doth not a 
noble and liberal spirit, or a mean and ignoble one, 
& prudent and well governed mind, or a petulent 
and dissolute one, discover itself in the countenance, 
air and gesture of men, and all these differences 
can be expressed by imitation.” “They can,” replied 
Parrhasius. “Which then, do you think,” says So- 
crates, “do men behold with greatest pleasure and 
satisfaction, the representations by which good, 





a ee eee: 





|serving of encouragement, but surely some method 


an accompaniment of benevolence that I have at 
present in view. 
licly, that the ladies of the t age are likely to 
to the fair sex, by suffering themselves to be offi- 
ciously obtraded upon the attention of the public, in 
the character of collectors, and members uf commit- 
tees for charitable institutions: auda very slight ex- 
araimation of the foundations of that power is sufficient 
to convince us that the remark is not altogether in- 
applicable. 

_Mr. Burke, iu his essay on the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful, informs us, that delicacy is an essential cha- 
ractéristic of beauty; so essential indeed, that many 
fine ladies affect a lisp and totter in their walk, in 
order to acquire the reputatation of it. And if this 
observation be at all applicable, when used id tefer- 
to material beauty, with how much greater propriety 
may itbe applied to that delicacy of mind which is 
the most engaging quality in the refined female cha- 
racter. It is this feature of the moral portrait which 
chiefly invites attachment, while it commands es- 
teem ; and she who voluntarily relinquishes it, un- 
|dergoes a loss as great as if she were studiously to 
banish from her countenance the ingenuous blush of 
modesty. How great, then, must be the regret of 
all true lovers of the sex, when they see them unne- 
jcessarily dragged forth from that retirement in which 
is placed their proper sphere of action, and ostenta- 
tiously exhibited to the world in the character of 
charitable tax-gatherers, and clever committee- 
women. How repulsive a feeling arises in our 
minds, when we behold the distinction of employ- 
ments, which nature herself points out, so entircly 
unnoticed! when we see ourJabours of charity 
transferred to female chatechists and book-keepers! 
when our fine ladies are thus forced to subject thein- 
selves to the penalties of the vagrant act, by strolling 
from door to door asking alms ! 

It is admitted that the institutions in which ladies 
are employed, either as commanders-in-chiefs, or as} 
subalterus, are, in their nature, laudable, and de- 





may be discovered of serving the cause of benevo- 
lence, which shall not require so evident a sacrifice 
of feminine graces. Unless some alteration be made 
in the present plans, it is much to be feared that the 
bestowers of charity will lose more than the receivers 
gain; and, I must acknowledge, that I have too 
great a regard for my fair countrywomen, to forbear 
warniog them of their danger. By assimilating 
themselves in their employments, and chief pursuits 
to the more hardy sex, they will insensibly come to 
resemble us also in our hardilood, and, let me add, 
vur effrontery, and as soon as the current of their 
thought has assumed the masculine hue, the power 
which they derive from their femivine charms will 
cease. The prospectof this consummation, “ most 
devoutedly to be dreaded,” will, I hope, deter them 
from becoming famous, at the expence of their love- 
liness, or from searching for the bubble reputation 
in despite of the warnings of nature aud delicacy. 
Turbela is u lady of moderate sense and shrewd- 
ness, both of which qualities she deems it best to 
employ in what she calls emphatically the best of, 
causes. In obedience to these suggestions of con- 
science, she makes it her daily employment to tra- 
verse her district, or in the technical phrase, to “go 
fer round,” in search of contributions, in aid of the 
numberless societies of which she is an active mem- 
ber. In these peregrinations, it is her business to 
suffer none of the mhabitants to escape her kind 
super-visance; and what with the collecting o 
money, the catechising of grown children, and the 
giving of authoratative advice, she finds ample scope 
for the exercise of her abilities. Having been long 
accustomed to these avocations, she has acquired so 
ready a faculty of communication, that she takes 
little more time in running over the usual routine of 
question and answer as directed by the committee, 
than is usually occupied in tendering an oath in our 
courts of law. Another invaluable result of her present 
mode of life,is, that her stoicism is wonderfully increas- 
ed, tosuch a degree, indeed, that she can bear with per- 
fect composure, the brutality of the vulgar, the 
sneers of the profane, and the ridicule of the witty. 
When, as sometimes happens, she overhears the 
epithets, “ impertinent,” “ vagrant,” “dun, &c.” 














herself with the thought, that she is “ doing her duty,” 





beautiful, and lovely manners are expressed, or those 
which exhibit the base, deformed, corrupt and hate- 
ful?” “ There is no comparison between them,” said 
the artist. Such are the sentiments which have even 
led the arts ty their greatest excellence ; and it is to 
the wisdom with which they were cultivated, and the 
enthusiastic ardour with which they were pursued, 
that we are mainly to account for the supremacy ef 
aucient Greek art. Under the Pontificates of Ju- 


of investigation, and re gave birth to 
those immortal names Da Vinci, Bunorotti, and 
Raphael, and J still hope that hy the same means, 
and with the proper stimuli,(for 1 am convinced 
genius is not wanting,) that the town of Liverpool 
will yet distinguish herself as the second Athens. 
Your's &e. 
ALCAMENES. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—Notwithstanding the variety of subjects 
'|which you have placedeunder your editorial cogni- 











Hiyraot monstrosities are cony erted juto saperiori 
eur beauties, which are beliewed to be of too high an 
order for the comprehension of vulgar understand 
joes thos a diilitanti of this class will display his 
grulwood (ee areely rivaling a Jack of diamonds) to 
a well breed etranger, or emulous student, with as 
rauch digtity aud tmportance as if be were opening 


to our view Raphael's chansbers of the Vatican, or | 


the Cappella Ststios of Michacl Avgeto, 
Plato hath well observed, that, “if there should 
be a coincidence of beaateous morals in the mind of 


auy one and of appearances in his form corres pond- 


|| zance, | cannot bat think that you would do a ser. 
vice to the community by taking upon yourself the 
oftice of public censor of manners, Numbericss 
little transgressions of decorum are constantly pre- 
senting themselves to view, which a slight notice, er 
a satirical reproof, or timely ridicule, would suftice 
to remove. Allow me, then, to constitute your, pro 
| tempore, a successor of Addison that | may assume, 
to myself the privilege of pointing out one of the 
minor faults of modern benevolence. Benevolenee 
faulty! Pray startle pot at the expressivn, it is only 





fins 2d, and* Leo 10th, they were again revived, ac- 7 
knowledged, and sought after, though with less depth } 


short sketch, you may easil 
de of reputation she i be 


ties of a more amiable and alluring kind. For the 


not to imitate herexample. I can assure them, that 
it is very possible for a Indy to make herself respec- |) 
table by ore ey be amiable, and to gain our ad- 
miration while she loses our affection. I can aasure 
them, also, that however splenetic these effusions 
may appear, they have been forced frou me ouly by 
my earnest desire to serve them in their essential iu- 
terests, aud thet they have not a more sincere ad-}) 
mirer and well-wisher than | 

A.M. 








In order to put the public in possession of as much 
information as possible on the subject of our parish 
affairs, previous to the approaching vestry, we think 
it adviseable, in addition to the great variety of do- 
cuments already inserted in the Mercury and the 
Kaleidoscope, to give a place to the following letter, 
addressed by Mr. Dutton, 


To the Editor of the Liverpoot Courier. 

Sirn,—lIn your paper of the 17th instant, I ubserve 
iyour correspondent Z, requests you “to oblige a 
or of : friends” by inserting his “ notifi- 
| nuraber 0 your fr y inserting his * notifi 
cation,” upon what he ealls the “tedious subject of 
| parish efuirs;” but as 1 cannot presume, on the 
| same ground, to cluim the privilege of insertion, | 
must content myself with requesting the farcour of 
you to insert a few smacks upon bis letter in your 














next paper. 


It is a remark not unfrequent inf] ject ;” 
private conversation, though seldom advanced pub. || speak feeliugly upon this “ tedious subject.” 


lose much of the real power which formerly belouged]] ject.” 











Mr. Z. calls the “ parish affairs” 


a “ tedious 
and certainly, Sir, he must be allowed 


B 
tediousness of this wk 


whom er we blame for the 
i sincerely wish all the tediousness i 
ended with him and myself; but it must, pred 
have been very ‘‘tedious” fur many of our felicy 
parishioners to endure the “tedious” labour p 
pinching off a considerable portion of their earnig 
to supply him with money to squander away Unve. 
cessarily aud wastefully; amd it must have 
still more “tedious” fur objects pining in want 
misery to see the money raised for their relief base 
diverted to other purposes. . 
__ The professed purport of Mr. Z.’s “ notification” 
is “to suspend or abate, as much as possible, the 
unfounded impressions on the minds of those who 
yield fall credence to the details lately published in 
some of the Liverpool Journals”” I must confey 
Sir, 1 cau. make neither sense nor meaning of thie 
expression. 1 have an idea of an unfounded asser, 
tion, or an unfounded report, but au “ unfounded 
impression” is a contradiction in terms; aud, there. 
fure, certainly, has no foundation in common sense, 
Perhaps it is a typographical'error of your printer, 4 
and should he read confounded instead of unfound’ | 
ed.” But pray, Sir, what are those “details pub. 
lished in some of the Liverpool Journals,” (and ig. 
yours amongst the rest, and all of them the volup, 
tury insertions of the Editors) but a detail of rome | 
(and certainly but a part) of. the facts which were 
proved: before the Magistrates, and that out-of the: 
mouths of his own witnesses? Surely, Sir, he wilt’ 
not have the impudence to accuse the person whom ’ 
he ranks amongst bis friends of publishing ug. 
founded” details, to which the public, he says, 
have “yielded full credence,” when those facts were . 
substantiated before a numerousaudienee, 
_ Mr. Z. informs the public, that ‘it is the intes., 
tion of Mr. Dennison,” (alias Mr. Z.) “¢0 draw: 
from official sources, and publish a companions 
statement of the procensenet in question, with other ' 
relative parochial matters, whereby an impartial 
Judgment may be formed.” This certainly amavunis 
to nothing less than saying, what has been publislied 
bes not been “drawn from official sources.” Noy, , 
ity any person unacquainted with the Luger ; 
before the Mogietrates asset infer foom this, that the. 
Magistrates have been guilty of a great dereliction: 
duty, in not “ drawing their information from official 
sources,” and in not giving an “ impartial ju te 
but it is well known to those who attended the ex. 
amination, that the Magistrates took uncommonand 
unexpected pains to examine and “draw’’ all their 
information “from official sources;” such as the , 
original bills of parcels, vouchers for payments, | 
Treasurer's cash book, and the evidence of witnesses.’ 
to ascertain by whom the goods were ordered, or by | 
whose authority the expenses were incurred: and 
there can be no doubt but if his promised public:. ’ 
tion “from official sources” should be a truc 
statement of facts, the “impartial judgment” of 
the public will not only be completely “ formed,” 
but they will be confirmed in the “full credence’ 
which they have “yielded to the details lately pub. 
lished” by you and the other Journalists. 


Mr. Z. is certainly very kind to his innocent cole: | 


leagues by implicating them with himeelf, and h 
critically telling the public, “he learns they do bot 
intend to appeal against the decision of the Magis. 
— but submit themselves to the voice of their 
arishioners in vestry.” He appears tohave changed. 
mind since he published in the Monday’s — 
thet it was their intention to appeal, although his 
colleagues never had auy intention of the kind, for 
they have nothing to eppeal against. Mr. Bowdon’ 
has made a tender of his balance, and the overseer’s 
balance has been regularly accounted for in the sab-. 
sequent year. How he is to gain any thing i 
submitting himself to the voice of the vestry,” 
capnot tell. This exireme condescension comes 
now with a bad grace from bis high mightiness— 
He should have submitted to their voice while he 
was in Office, and avoided the disgrace of their cen 
sure. cone at for him, he has now no remedy 
from a vestry, even if every parishioner should vole 
in his favour ; for there is no poiut in parish law 
clearer than this, that a vestry, if altogether unani- 
mous, cannot vote away the money raised for the relief 


escape from the lips of her teased parishioners, as{| and maintenance of the 
they rudely shut the dour in her face, she comforts|| whatever. This was determined by Lord thtecto 


in the case of the King v. Welch, where au assistant, 


“that she suffers in a good cause.” From this}} overseer had been paid only £20, for one year’s se 

judge in what a high]| vice, by the full consent ‘of the vestry, oe upoa 
i eld as a person of ac-{j appeal, was disallowed, because it was a mixappl- 
tivity and skill. Perhaps, tov, you can conjecture} cation of the public moncy, and not for the purpusts 
in what estimation she stands with regard to quali-[] for which it was levied. ‘ 


On a much more slippery foundation rests bis 


sake of your fair readers, } will merely advise them}/ vaunted boast of “ assets left for the poor and church 
when be went out of office, and that the senior 


oa ga (a character unknown in law) hed 
@ precautionary m of maki 

available to himself and | his colleague, Mr. — 
But, fortunately for the parish, Sir, he has 20. 
neither power to collect these assets, nor power t’ 
epply them yhen collected; for if his successors’ 
refuse to pay any of his debts, he cannot compel 
them, without first paying them himself; and, if 
they are illegal, computsion is out of the question: 
and if any of his successors pay his illegal debts, 
they take the responsibility upon themselves, end 
are liable to be appealed against, in the same manner 
us if they were their own. So that it makes no reul 
difference whether he had or had not collected the 
“asserts of the poor accuunt” before he weat out of 
office; for if he had doue se, and pajdall his debts, 
he would have been compelled to refwad all the il. 
legal ones disallowed by the Magistrates; for they 
did not consider the anpaid accounteas coming under 
their cogeizance: aud as to the“ church accouits,” 
he tas no claim fur expenses incusred without He 
consent of a vestry, except for the necessary repairs 
and services of the church. So that his bousted 
mene - £30,000 for the poor, and £2800 Tur the 
church, can no niore serve his pur i t 
had beea no assets left. ee Oe 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
JOSEPH DUTTON, 
Liverpool; 22d March, 1819. 
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asevery thing relating to navigation is of the utmost 


: le degree of confidence, an important discovery 
oe method of propelling ships or vessels of any 


ag nas che honour of this discovery, an 


sinventor, for which he has lately obtained a patent, 
tending to Great Britain and Ireland, 1 c 
ies thereunto belonging. The principle, which will 
non be laid before the pebiic, we have seen, and it is 
; extremely t 


nciples o l 
dehesitation in saying that it is likely to succeed 


- forward in such a commanding and conspicuous 
‘ye amongst all commercial nations. The simple but 


owerful 
uel is dashed to pieces, it cannot be injured; and 


ed ina short period. It will work unaffected by 
wy surge» ‘The fiercest storms and the loftiest billows 
annot injure its powers, nor, though directly agains: 
course, ma retard the ship that {s led 
i, The deeper in the vessel it is placed, and the 


eater the resistance it meets with from the surround 
faid, so much the greater in degree will its powers 

and according to the force of the engine} 

spoard. It can also be constructed so as to be worked 

1 wind or water, or animal strength. 

This machinery will not only impel the vessel for- 


fordthe crew fresh water, if necessary, and dry th 


tfrom her most secret recesses'bad air, and replace 


wa i heavy seas and bad weather, so great in the 


@,inany weather, with perfect safety, and calculate 
gen her arrival at her destined port, with almost as 


ch accuracy (whatever may be the distance torun) 
reas lB Myr t thie and London. - Fifty 
itty tons of coals (per ) 


joportion to any ports however distant. 


They are innumerable, 
utention of the most 


: ead gent BA meaportiogste to what now appears 
de 


pulpbed in the deep,.and save bundreds of thousands 


lat it is considered a duty to the public to put them 


1819. 
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Scientific Aotices, 


IMPROVEMENT IN STEAM VESSELS. 





(By a Correspondent of the Glasgow Courier.) 





rtance to the trade and interests of this country, 
announce, with the greates: satisfaction and a con- 


ristion by steam. We are happy to say that Glas- 
that James 
ay, M. D. Professor of Anatomy in our College, is 


and. the colo- 
simple, that without wading into the 
mechanics or the law of fluids, we have 
‘oad any thing a€ present anticipated or calculated 
2, Lessening every expense connected with the 
ngand outiit of ships, dutability, expedition, and, 
» all, certainty and safety in its movements, in 
on of the present system, are combined, and 
st of view, that it cannot fail to come into general 
machinery will be so place, that unless the 


y aity thing can go.wrong, but what may be re- 
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Antiquities. 


In the operation of digging for coal in the North 
Bastion of the fort Ayr, Scotland, constructed -in 
1654-5, by Croniwell, was found, the other day, a 
gold coin, of nearly the size of half-a-crown, in good 
preservation, with the exception of being a little cor- 
roded in the edge, so as to render it very diffieult to 
décipher the inscription round it. On the obverse is 
the figure of an’ angel, armed «with a. spear, the point 
of which is thrust. into the mouth of a dragon, the 
other end being ornamented with the figure of a cross; 
the inscription, RICARD. Di. GRA. REX. ANGLI. & 
FRAN. On the reverse is the figure of a ship on the 
sea, having in the centre of it a shield, with the arms 
of France and England quartered. From this shield 
is e'evated a cross, the letter r. on one side, and a rose 
on the other; the legend PER CRUCE. TUA. SALVA. 
Nos. XPO. (XPE. instead of xro.) ReDeMrT. which 
may perhaps be read thus:—Per crucem tnam salve 
nos Christe Rede . The legend on both sides is 
ia the Saxon characters. 








BRUCE’S WATCH. 





Among other pieces of antiquity in his present Ma- 
jesty’s possession, is a watch which was found in Bruce’s 
Castle, in Scotland, about 45 } ars since, On the dial 
plate is written, “ Robertus B. Rex Scotorum;” and 
over it is a convex horn, instead of a glass. Now, as 
Robert Bruce began his reign in 1505, and died in 
1328, the watch must have been made upwards of 590 
years since. ‘The outer case is of silver, in 4 raised 
pattern, on a ground of blue enamel. 








with any Mecessary speed, but, by a curious con- 
nce,a hand may turn in a moment the largest 
whatever may be her speed. It will not vor A 

r 


hes, but it will pump the ship to an extent scarcely 
He, making every pump an lling power, draw 


and a machine of a curious construction 


efs with the greatest celerity, and with a force which 
ysolid rock can resist. 

Weare certain we do not err far in calcution, when 
sate, that,.a steam-engine of ten-horse power, to 
wk machinery upon this principle, will do as much 
wengine of 24-horse power on the present system. 
pit of the power is lost ; every particle is put into 
te activity; all danger and retardation, by rea- 


wheel system, are completely avoided; and a 
ene! und ed and unincumbered with wheels, 
and perishable frames, may traverse any 


) 6 a much smaller quantity 
ill be sufficient to an ordinary West Indiaman 
t and homé; and when we consider that the vessel 
ropelled can steer.a direct course, we will tind that 
teen days, with a speed of only eight miles per hour, 
carry her from the Clyde to Barbadoes, and in like 


Ve need scarcely point out the advantages and new 
urces of trade which = a discovery will lay open. 
careless observer. It will n 
of the world a trade, commusaica- 


the Frith of this to the Cumbraes, com- 
d to what that was before a steam-boat disturbed 
river. It will be the means of preserving the lives 
thousands of brave men, who might otherwise be 


pounds of prov «ty annually swallowed up by 
rms and term ..is. e niac can be fitted 
any vessel, ani< act in ships of war with equal, if 


look upon it as one of the most important and use- 
discoveries ever made in navigation. 








DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


eee 


Soar-The public at large are at present most 
sly imposed upon in the article of soap, one of the 
necessaries of life ; the adulteration of which for 

years past has been gradually increasing, and 

r the specious pretext of a cheap soap, a mixture 

vo rior commodities are so combined as to 

ethe form and appearance of genuine soap.—This 
ticle, to the great prejudice of the community at 

Ne, andof the fair and honourable manufacturer, is 

d all over the country, and sold at a cheaper| 

ethan the genuine and unadulterated article can be 
de for. The imposition is now becoming so gross, 





possession of a simple which every pur- 
tT may addpt, and y which means the inferiority 
this article may be easily detected and at once clearly 
d; that, in point of fact, though it costs less 
to purchase, it is actually dearer to the consumer 
0 the genuine soap, as for the purpose of washing, 
it requires a much greater quantity of the former, 
cheap soap being so much inferjor in strength as 
ll as in quality of materials. 
0 compare she Strength of differcnt Soaps.—Take 
Ounce, cut it small, and melt it in a pint measure 
ing water; when melted, pour it into a pail, 
(keep beating up the liquor with a flat piece of wood 
spatula, to raise the lather; add pint-measure after 
ture of boiling soft water as long as it will raise a 
& frothy lather, and be particular in observing 
hen the froth begins to fall immediately after being 
dto head, for then the soap has taken as much 
Her asits strength will bear; set down regularly the 
mber of measures of boiling water, and on com- 
tig the quantity of water used, the strength of dif- 
cht soups is eecertained. 
To try the Quality of Soap—Take two ounces of 
soap, cut it small, and put it into a pint bason ; 


it full of boiling water, and stir it till the soap is|| the 


ed; then cover it up, and set it a little distance 


the fire tor twelve hours; then take it away, and 
itcool and settle ; turn it out ima plate, and ail the 
of the soap will be found settled at the bot- 


cannot. fail to arrest the| 


with 
casily be attached to any vessel, which will deepen} 


j 


with greater etiect,than merchant vessels. In short, || 7" 


— 


| was a great 





\: good soap should have no sediment, 
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Law Entelliqence. 


A CLERGYMAN ACCUSED OF STEALING 
CLOTH OUT OF THE CHURCH. 
——— 

CRAMP AND TADDY versus REV. MR. BAYLEY. 

a 

This singular action took place at the Maidstone As- 
sizes, March 17th, and created considerable interest in 
the neighbourhood. The details occupy two long co- 
iumns in the Maidstone Gaxetle ; but we believe our 
readers will find the following to be all the facts neces- 
sary to fully understand the merits of the case. 

he transaction took place in Margate, of which 
place the plaintiffs, Cramp and Taddy, are church- 
wardens, and have for some time back been at variance 
with the defendant, the Rev. Mr. Bayley, whois Vicar 
of the same place. On the occasion of the death of the 
Princess Charlotte, the Churchwardens ordered, a 





gquantie of superfine black cloth, amounting to £37 |{i 


s. 9d. for the purpose of covering the pulpit, reading- 
desk, and communion-table. At the conclusion of the 
public mourning, the Churchwardens agreed with the 
woollen-draper to take it back, ata reduced rate, of 
course, it being considered as one third depreciated in 
value. On the woollen-draper, Mr. Holland, proceed- 
ing, with his men to the church, to take the cloth down 
he saw Mr. Bayley and three pines pptvons go in, and 
lock. the door so a8 to prevent his following. The 
was then taken down, and appropriated by Mr. Bayle 
to hisown use. On the next day, a portion of it, suf- 
ficient to make a coat, was left by Mr. Bayley’s servant 
at Mr. Holland’s; and Mr. Bayley himself soon after, 
called to give the necessary directions, saying, when 


that was made up, he would send him some more of 


the cloth. Mr. Bayley was twice called upon by the 
ea but refused to have any communications with 
them. 

y Mgr. Comyn stated, that his client had only brought 
the.affajr into court, in order to determine a matter of 
abstract right ; contending, that such mourning, orna- 
ments, &c. as were put 4 in a church, belonged; by 
universal custom, to the Rector or Vicar, at the con- 
clusion of the period for which they ‘were wanted. 

The Court objected to receiving evidence as to gene- 
ral custom. 

Mr. Comyn therefore proceededto produce witnesses 
as to the particular custom of the parish of Margate. 
These witnesses nam gran: BL ges that in every 
case when the church had been put in mourning by 
ivate individuals, the cloth had been divided among 
the Vicar, bis clerk, and sexton; and Mr. Comyn ar- 
gued, that the same customary right applied to public 


cases. 

Mr. Justice Bayley, lamented that the case had ever 
come before him; but in reference to the.question of 
right now set 4 appeared to his Lotdship, that by 
law, no person a right to hang up, what are called 
ornaments, in a church, without leave of the Rector; 
becatse the freehold of the church was in bias, and be 
was at liberty to make bis own terms for that leave.— 
In general, when a private individual. bang the church 
with cloth, with the concurrence of the Rector, there 
was a kind of understanding between them, that the 
cloth should become the property of the latter. He 
believed, however, that the clergyman had no righteven 
to that, except in cases of previ rang t. There 
ifference between a private individualand 
the general body of the ers. Where.a private 
individual chose to hang the church with cloth, he did 
so at his own private e e; bot where the parish 





‘THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


1] tion ld not be opposed.—Motion granted. 





aly Tempest, without shaking her attachment; and 
.ordship, ‘considering the purpose of Lady ‘Tempest 


IL 


his 


luny prohibitory injunction.—It is currently reported, 
ithat the affair will even yet be carried before the House 
of Lords. 

This celebrated Chancery suit has given rise to an 
alwnost infinity of jeu d’esprits. The lines, by Moore, 
on Lords Castlereagh and Stewart leaving this country, 
for the Continent, niust be fresh in the i 
our readers. 





ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS. 
(From the London papers of March 30.) 


Tempest vy. Ord.—-Considereble interest was this 
morning excited in the Comt, in consequence of it 
havin intimated on Saturday by Mr. Horne, that 
some further proceedings would take place in this sin- 
gular case. the Lor& Chancellor taking his seat, 

ir Arthur Pigott said, ‘* he had to move his Lordship, 
that the order of the Court of the 16th July, restraining 
the marriage of Lady Frances Emily Vane Tempest 
with Lord Stewart, should, on the execution of the set- 
tlements to the satisfaction of the Master, be discharged.” 
The Counsel said, that he ynderstood the mo- 


==— 


— 

Yorkshire Lent Assizes.—-Sheep Stcaling.—John 
Thorpe, of Crigglestone, was charged with killing a 
sheep and stealing part of the carcase. 

The offence imputed to the prisoner was clearly 
brought home to him; the part of the found in 
his house exactly corresponded with that which had been 

When the constable apprehended the 
prisoner, he asked him what was his reason for com- 
gn dy a yg 2 

»” repli prisoner, “ ate i 
re Gotar-poudge all the week, and on Saturday night 
brough rep: 


] t nothing home.”’ The constable, in 
said he should have applied to the overseer's for relief’; 
the prisoner rejoined, ‘I should have been no better. 
I a to them the last winter, and could get no 
rehet. 

The Jury found the penne guilty ; and according 
to the present state of the criminal law, he must receive 
sentence of death. 





Poor Law System.—The following paragraph affords 
matter for serious consideration, to interested in 
i ish affairs +A few years back, the 
fmep Denceye oD gee let to the poor labourers 
of their » Wi 
land at sgpeg £2 an acre ; and soon 
Lord Peter! h i ly built a barn for them, 
where the: their corn; the consequence 
men had their names immediately struck 

heir farailies to 


rates. 
saved hundreds by this plan. . 
mers of Great C ord, in the same county, arg now 


pursuing a similar pla as Tag nt paring et 





Sa 0 ee Kiavee site cocating tent of 

ex! 0 
his farm. ‘ 4 ® ae 5 tees 4 at 

ial 


ELECTION PETITIONS. 
= 


As many vagueand indistinet ideas are afloat on this 
naiion, ve gee Sy pete for the infotmation of 
our readers as are unacquainted with the sub- 


ject. 
And first, asto the tment of the committce.— 
On the day appointed its consideration, means are 
taken to secure the attendance of one hundred members, 
as a committee cannot be formed out of a less number. 
th assembled, the petitioner, or his 

is ordered to attend, and if not-forthcomi 


agent, in 
one hour, the whole business is at an end, anh the te 
i the 


g 
& 
3 


members being written ee of paper or 
parchment, of the same size, and rolled up in a similar 
Manner, are in equal numbers put into six glasses, 
ploced. op the jable. The gies are then shaken, and 
the Clerk of the House publicly draws out and delivers 
them alternately to the Speaker, who reads the names 
until forty-nine are drawn. 

But, if among these names is that of a member who 
has given 2 vote in the election complained of, or who is 
himself a petitioner, or against whose return a petition 
is depending, or of a member who is sixty years of age, 
kouppews be wishes to be excused) such name is set pe 

another is drawn to supply his place, until forty-nine 
be selected. When the forty-nine are complete, the pe- 
titioner or his agent names a member, and the sitting 
member or members another, from the members pre- 
sent, to be added to those who are selected by lot, and 
these members, sd expressly chosen, are called nomi- 
neces. 

The forty-nine and the two members being then se. 
TE yeast , being 





» on occasions of public mourning, h the 
church from a feeling of —e to distinguished cha- 
racters, they-did so out of the parish ratesj.and they 
were to do so at the least expense ne to the pa- 
tish. Indeed they might perhaps be able to hire the 
cloth, which wevld be a less expense; but if ic wasto 
be the property of the clergyman, hiring was out of 
question. The cloth was not taken, in the particular 
case before his Lordship, in consequence of a bargain, 
but as a matter of right, and in that, the law did not 
hold him out. 

The Jury brought in a verdict of £15 6s. 8d. da- 
mages for the plaintiffs. 








LADY TEMPEST AND LORD STEWART. 


» the respective parties, with their nts, &c. 
withdrew from the House, into one of the ‘Srmmiiiged. 
rooms, where the Clerk of “lection, beginning with the 
first nants calls over the list, and when he comes toa 
name which the petitioner's counsel wishes to be out, he 


desires the clerk to strike it,out, and then goes on calling |) 


the romaine names; and when he comes to one whom 
the counsel of the sitting member wishes to strike out, it 
is taken out accordingly, and this proceeded in until the 
forty-nine are reduced to thirteen. 

hen this is effected, the clerk returns to the House 
with the reduced list, which, with the two nominees, 
are called over before by the clerk at the table, and 
sworn ** Well and truly to try the matter of the petition 
referred to them, gnd a true judgment to give according 
to the evidence.” “The committee are then erdered to 
meet forthwith, which they do, choose a chairman, and 
adjourn to the next day. 





—— 

The case of Tempest v. Ord, which has for such a} 
length of time been in ‘ hancery, and excited a very | 
considerable Saupe of eee in the public, and most 
| not Nope in the fashionable portion of it, is at len 


palty settled. The Lord Chaneellor gave in his judge- 


ment.in the course of last week. Its substance is as’ 


follows. His Lordship briefly states his objections to be 
disparity of ages, and the fact of Lord Stewart 
being a widower, with a son grown up, who w in~ 
herit his titles and estates. His Lordsh; then de ly 
adverted to the charges of dissipation, of various kinds. 


b ht 
all the objections to the match being fully laid beforg 


|| and they are proved to be so, or that a scrutiny takes 


As much misconception prevails as to the result of cer- 
tain petitions, we may here abserve, that when the peti- 
‘tion complains of a majority obtained by illegal votes, 





families, three acres of 


jto be unalterable, thinks himself justified im refiesing || ther takes place, in which he who has brib 


| 
| 


4 


leave of 











147 
|. But for bribery or treating, such is not the case; in 
that event, the election is only declared vould, and ano- 
l or treated, 
cannot be a candidate 
: If a petition be declared frivolous and vexatious, the 
jsitting member's costs arc borne by the petitioner; if the 
‘opposition be declared frivolous, the petitioner's costs are 
|borne by the sitting member ? if neither be declared so 
each bears his own costs. Witnesses prevaricating: are 


1 of ‘committed to the custady of the Sexjoant at Arms dur. 


ing pleasure, and sometimes to Newgate. A committal 
\xo the Serjeant at Arms implies a heavy fine, the fees 
jamounting to several pounds per day. A membfer de- 
jclining to defend his return, must give notice within a 
certain time, or he will be saddled with the petitioner's 
costs. 





DREADFUL CATASTROPHE IN THE 
KING'S-BENCH PRISON: 
A transaction of a very horrid nature occurred on 
Tuesdey evening se'nnight, at the King’s-Bench Pri- 
son, in the borough, of which the following are the 
greeny _ . . 
man was brought to the prison in cust 

debt, and soon after his iectvell he Fak aye 
evident symptoms of insanity, which induced the pro- 
per officer to lock him up. He was put into a secure 
room, but was not chained or secured in any other 
manner ; and a person who is said to be another debtor 
was placed in the room to keep him company, and 
both were locked in. For seme time the lunatic was 
very quiet and compoed, and walked up and down 
the room very deliberately. At length he placed the 

ker in the fire, as if to stir it, and he again resumed 

posuere on = ras , 

en the poker was red-hot, the insane man took 

from the fire, looked at it a secand of two, and poh 
ran furiously at hiscompanion, whom he overpowered 
being superior in strength, when, horrid to relate, he 
attempted to thrust the poker, red-hot as it was, down 
the throat of his fallen victim, in which, (we under- 
stand) he partly succeeded, and burnt the mouth and 
face of the man most dreadfully! The sufferer made 
the building echo with the cries of “ murder!" but the 
person who had the key of the room was absent on some 
temporary business, and none of the numerous per- 
ous who came to give him assistance could enter! The 
madman still attempted to effect his purpose, in pre~ 
venting which, the hands of the other were bumed 
very much, and his groans were heart-rending, al- 
though none of the persons outside could form any 
idea what the lunatic was doing to him. 

Messengers had been despatched in all directions to 
find the person who had the keys, and, after some 
search, proved fortunate. On being informed of the 
circumstance, be attended very promptly, and opened 
the door, when the poor fellow was found upou the 
—. in a most shocking state, his aggressor stand- 
ng near him with the poker now nearly cold, He was 
immediately secured, and the wounded man removed 
to a comfortable place, where medical assistance was 
rents him and pyaar ae ory paid which 

is situation re > but he pected 
survive, > ; he dr 

—_—_— 


ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS, 


About five o’clock on Tuesday evening se’nnight 
enon —— hee brought to the j Aaya 
some sheriff's officers, on five 
wer he ag ene wie te their fred aeatin 
consistently, but they imagined he was be 
ing madness. Soon vend their departure te Sos a 
dent his malady was increasing; and he was ordered 
into a — room, and anether prisoner, named 
Steele, was " aced with him in the room to take care 
of him. All the furniture in the room consisted of an 
old table and chair, a tea-board, and a heavy iron 
oker, which latter was taken away by the olficer, 
tom prudential motives, but again brought back by 
Steele, previous to their being locked in. Gunter put 
the poker in the fire, and when it was quite red he 
proposed to Steele to commit suicide, offering to be- 
come the first victim himself! ‘The other, thinkin he 
could not be serious, seemed to acqiesce; which 
the lunatic suddenly seized the poker, and put it inte 
his mouth, by which he burng his throat, h lips, aud 
tongue! Siecle sprung to disarm him, y whigh 
he attacked him most furiously with the ockor, which 
he wanted to force into his mouth, and struck at him 
with ic with two-handed sway, by which he broke bis 
hat, and would in all probabtiit | hows killed him, had 
he not warded the blows off with the chair. In his 
rage, the unfortunate man hurt himeeif severely, wroke 
several party of the wall, and shivered the chair and 
the tea-board to pieces, so that when the people opened 
the door, they found him exhausted, and parently 
a | o hy nd vata hy ecned for him 
since, but it is mot sup will troub 
The other inan, Steele, is out of davger _— 
’ semen 
The London pa of the let inet. give ° 
ing conclusion of this frighefal hire Sota 
Gunter, the uofortunate maniac who dreadfully la- 
cerated himself in the Kiog's-Fench prison, last week 
died of his wounds on Monday, but death was aceele- 
rated by dreadful mental affliction. He was considered 
out of danger on Saturday; but on Sunday he became 
quite mad, previously to which he sent fortwo clergy- 
men, who attended, ard to whom he requested to 
unburden bis mind. He then gave a lamentable » 
of his depraved conduet, which, in his state of pm | 
it would be unjust to enter into, and after this, he la- 
boured under the most agonised paroxysm of madness. 
He last resided in Red Lion-square, and passed as a 
merchant. Yesterday evening an inquest was taken 
before Mr. Jemmet, coroner for the county of Surry} 
Nothing turther was elicited. The medical gentlenian 
that attended him gave it as his opinion chat the de- 
ceased had died from complete exhaustion. The jury 
after considerable deliberation, recorded as their ver- 
ne that the deceased had died—=by the vitiiation of 
FOGe 


@ very in- 





, F xtract af a letter from Pragkiort, dated March 16, 
BLD te 

M. de Stourdza, author of the famous pamphigt upon 
the Universities of Germany, has been challenged b 
two students of Jena, ta which he answered in Frenc 
“that haviay written, thought, and giventothe Press, 
the pamphlet in question, by nd of the Pmperog 
of sory ey could not fight a duel with ut asking 








| away a majority from the sitting member, the petitioner 
is duly elected, without another election, The 
| same thing also takes piece if the returned member ison 
any ¢ unqualified, either by being under age, 
being deficient in + or having previously treated, 
bribed, &c. Such person candidate, | 


» not 
. fe not conaldeived ney emdidete' all; is ty 
against Lord Stewart. But in conseauencs of || however sail his number of votes, is declared tes 


ting member, 


master.” Upon which the two your 
men answered, * As M. de Stourdza has declared thas 
he wrote, thought, aud printed the pampblet by com 
mand, he has, consequently, deelated pimse'f to be a 





qrithdsow thelr » and ine machine, and the, 
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Boctry. 


(From a Volume of old Poems, revently published hy 





Longman and Co.) 
awe 
THE GAME OF CHESS. 
eipiic 


A secret many yeares unseecne, 
In play of Chesse, who knowes the game; 
Firet of the ‘King, and then the Queene, 
Knight, Bishop, Rooke, and so by naine, 
OW everic Pens I will descrie 
The nature with the qualite. 
THE KING. 
The King himselfe is haughtie Care, 
Which overlooketh all his men ; 
And when he seeth how they fare, 
Hee steps among them now and then ; 
Whom, when his foe presumes to checke, 
His servants stand, to give the necke. 
— 
THE QUEENE. 
The Queene is queint and quick Conceit, 
Which makes hir walkg which way she list; 
And rootes them up, that lie in wait 
‘Yo worke hir treason, ere she wist: 
Hir force is such, against hir foes, 
That whom she mectes, she overthrowes. 


THE KNIGHT. 


The Knight is knowledge how to fight 
Against his prince’s enemies ; 
He never tnakes his walke outright, 
But leaps and skips, in wilie wise, 
To take by slight a traitrous foe, 
Might slilie seeke their overthrowe. 


a 
THE 
The Bishop he is wittie braine, 
That chooseth crossest pathes to pace 5 
And evermore he prics, with painc, 
To sce who seekes him most disgrace : 
Such straglers when he finds astraic, 
He takes them up, and throwes awaie. 


HIsHoP. 


THE ROOKES. 
The Rookes are reason on both sides, 
Which keepe the corner houses still ; 
And warily stand to watch their tides, 
By secret art to worke their will ; 
‘To take sometime a theefe unseenc, 
Might mischiefe meane to King or Queene. 
os 
° THE PAWNES. 
The Pawne, before the King, is Peace, 
Which he desires to keepe at home ; 
Practice, the Qucenes, witch dees not cease 
Amid the world abroad to roame, 
To finde and fall upon cach toe, 
W hercas His mistres meanes to goc. 


Before the Knight is perill plast, 
Which he, by skipping, overgoes; 
And yet, tha Pawne can work a cast, 
‘To overthrow his greatest foes ; 
The Bishop's prudence, pricing still, 
Which way to worke his master’s will. 


1] garb, which amid wastes of desolation, and against the 


EDINBURGH SOCIETY OF HIGHLANDERS. 


| “The first Anniversary Ball of this Society was held 


There, far from folly, fraud’s ensnaring wiles, | 
The world’s dark frown, or still more p Paras a smiles, | 
Let peaceful duties peaceful hours engage, 

Till, winding gently down the slope of age, 
Tranquil I mark like’s swift declining ray 

Fling deeper shades athwart my lessening way, 

And pleas'd, at last, shake off this ‘ mortal coil’ 
Again to mingle with its kindred soil, 

Beneath the grassy turf, or silent stone, 

Unseen the path I trod, my resting-place unknown ! 











lon Friday the 19th current, in M*Ewan’s Rooms, It 
was attended by about forty gentlemen, alt dressed in 
ithe full Highland garb, and in the tartan of their re- 
spective clans.” Upwards of fifty ladies were preser t, 
who, in compliment, appeared each with ‘some em- 
blem of the country whose language and dress the 
| Society aims at perpetuating, and whose comfort and 
|prosperity their funds are destined to promote. 

livery thing at this meeting was conducted according 
jto Highland-custom. ‘Fhe * Clan’s Gathering”. was 
iplayed by the Society’s piper at the commencement, 
and the ball opened with the Reel of ‘Tulloch by four 
of the office-bearers. The ptpe frequently relieved the 
fiddies in the orchestra, and ‘besides many reels, the 
company on every occasion promenaded ‘to its proud 
and inspiring marches. 

No meeting like this has been witnessed in the 
Scottish metropolis since the time of Prinee Charles, 
in 1745, when he gave a splendid ball in the palace to 
his chieftains, who attended in the ancient and war- 
like dress of their ey: ‘Phere ate, besides this 
circumstance, many proud recolléctions, which con- 
isecrate the national garb of our ancestors; ~ and it 
|would express little indeed to say, ‘that this was a 
novel and beautiful sight, while it is forvpossible to 
convey an idea of the uninterrupted festivity that 
animated every heart and lightened every step through. 
out the evening ; and though the ball room boasted of 
charms which even poetry could not fiatter, it seemed 
less delightful to aw aor the beauty, than the 
jhappiness of every lady's look. 

I here were ma ns, which, be- 
sides its nationality, tended to give a peculiar charm to 
jthis evening's entertainment. It has been the custom 
hitherto fo look upon the “ Garb of old Gaul’ as the 
distinctive symbol of a martial, rude, and adventurous 
race. We have associated with it too often only deeds 
|@f violence and danger, and beard of it, of late, only 
{as it shone through the battle ficld—a beacon’ tothe 
brave, and a bulwark to our country; but how fine 


WELSH LITERATURE, 


TO THE EDITOR 


Sin,—The short account in a recent Mercury, of a 
newly established in this town, for the promotion 


jof Welsh literature, will doubtless incite a desire in 


}many of your readers, to be informed of the present 

| state of literature, in the Principality : of which, though 

the inhabitants are our fellow-subjects and near adie 

bours, we are as ignorant, as if they inhabited some 
of China. 

The information which some English Historians pive 
us on the subject, varies considerably, according to theit 
several dispositions: for what the liberal assert, the 
austere deny ; and that which one praises, another cen- 
sures: but though every candid person would sooner 
jrely on the statements, and accede to the sentiments of 
;the former, it is unreasonable to think, that either of 
;them can be very correct, when they are unskilled of 
the ancient British. The discord between the sentimenif 
\of some of the natives themselves, is still greater: one 
| will represent the language and ‘literature, as the most 
jindigent and barbarous ; and another will applaud them, 
|(particularly the Poetry) as the most celebrated : so that 
| while we disdain the conceitedness and malignity of the 
|foymer, and commend the- patriotism of the latter, we 
|are left at a loss for an accurate reply to.our inquiry. 

If this language is so ancient, copious, expressive, 
and elegant, as it is by some reported to’ be, it deseryes 
to be ranked with the Latin or Greek, and learned by 
the accomplished scholar: which, though I will’ not 
precipitately deny it to be the case, seems to me very 
strange, not knowing how to account for its having so 
long @ the notice of the learned. 

ould this tome under the notice of any person who 
can give the desired information, (with whom I have 
hot. besa--for enough to meet) his doing so, may 
perhaps gratify your scientific readers, and will oblige, 
74 Yours, &c. 
? ‘ PHILOGNOSIS. 





=. 


‘SOUTHWARK IRON BRIDGE. 


This superb piece of architecture, which is now 
opened to the public excites. general admiration.— 
lhe great utility which must result from so con 
venient and elegant a metropolitan structure, in facili- 
tating business from the centre of the City to thé Bo. 
rough, cannot fail to give public satisfaction, and 
redounds a national compliment to ‘the architects, as 
|] well 'as to Mr. Wyart and the Committee. The'centre 
| arch is the largest in the world (excepting certainly the 

fabled flying bridges): its span ts four feet more than 
that of the celebrated Sunderland Bridge ; it is 38 feet 
more in span than the Monument is in altitude, from 
its base to the lofty gallery on which the publie walk. 


t 











and cheering a relief was here presented !—to see that 


| proudest foes, had redeemed at Bannockburo, and se- 
| cured at Waterloo, the freedom of its country, the em- 
blem of cvarteous gallantry, and innocent festivity—to 
hsee the dark warrior plumes, that once frowned over 
/dark brows, now mocked by the social and joyous looks 
| beneath—the terrible dirk sleeping, like a lady’s orna- 
j|ment, by the side, and the tartan plaid waving like a 
flag of peace and promise, amid the profusion and hap- 


The following are some of its dimensions :— 





FEET. 
Length of the bridge, with the abutments... «... ...800) 
Width of each pier,.......0..0 02. 6 peat UE Pet he 
Length of each pier, with cut-water to centrearch 78 
Clear water-way under the three arches........... +++ 660 
Span of the outside arches...,.. ......0..00s lscescooeece 10 
Span of the centre archy..s.....cccssseseessersesecsestesees 240 
From the cornice of the centre arch to the surface 
of the water, at gpring tides....... eM is Bobi ¥eess 42 
From ditto to surface, at low-water ......,....ecs000e 60 





piness of the scene, And often when the martial pipe 
J struck wp, and plaided forms were flitting ap and down, 


days of our fathers, and we sometimes a 
red to behold the warrior Gach springing, with looks of 
defiance, into the lists, and.deoked to the walls for the 
banners of war and the trophies of victory that graced 
‘the halls of other years, on 

| ‘Lhe dancing continued till the morning was far ad- 
vanced; and when the dawning hinted to them to 
separate, they scented to part as reluctantly as friends 





The Rookes poor Pawnes are sillic swaines, 
Which seeldome serve, except by hap; 
And yet those Pawnes can lay their traines, 

To catch a great man in a trap: 
So that Tsece, sometime, a yrroome 
May not be spared from his roome. 


THE NATURE OF THE CHIESS-MEN. 


The King is stately, looking hic; 

The Queen doth beare like majestic: 

The Knight és hardie, valiant, wise; 

The Bishop, prudent and procise ; 
The Rookes, no rannyers out of raie; 
The Pawnes, the pages in the plue. 





THE MORAL. 


Then rule with care and quick cegneeit, 
And fight with knowledge as with force 5 
So beare a braine to dash deceit, 
And work with reason and remorse: 
Forgive a fault, when young men plaie ; 
So give a Mate, and go your way. 


And when you plaice, beware of checke, 

Know how to save and five & necke : 

And with a cheoke beware of mate ; 

But cheefe, ware * had J wist’ too late: 
Loose net the Queene ; for ten to one, 
if she be lost, the game is gone. 





—_- 
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The folowing Latin Verses of Cowperawill.be aguuired 
by the Scholar for the delicacy of thought and sim- 
plicity of phrase by which they are distidguished.—A 
paraphrastic Translation is subjoined. 


_ 
VOTUM. 
mee 
© movatini rares, aureque salubres, 
© ne sora, et hetee rivis felicibus herbe, 
(ra) pel colles, ct aunwne in vallibas umbre ! 


Vat. modo dederint guas olim, in rure paterno, 
piciigias, procul erty, procul fonmidime, novi, 

Quam v urs, quod mens mea semper avebet, 
Ante larem proprium placidam exspectare senectam : 
‘fon dem, oxactis non infetliciter annis, 

Soran tagtuos lapidem, aut sub cespite condi ! 


" 
wm wt 


ee 


THE WISH. 


Ve ver’ant Me, ve softumbrageous vales, 

Va by ligt Zephye's health-tuspiring gales, 
Ye wouls, whose bows to rich luxunanoce wave, 

Se spark! hots, whose waters lave 

Those nieais, where erst, at morning's dewy prime, 


(Reckloss of seals beneath the stream of Tue) 

My vagrant feet your flowery margin press'd 

Whiilet Hoaven guve back the sunshine in my breast; 
© would the power that rule my way ward lot 


Restore me to the lowe paternal cot jee 





| many frieyds and adberents, apd that ere long its bene-, 
| 
‘ 


{| lead 








| 


se have admitted the justice of the observations 


that were never again to meet. The siociety is yet in 
its dofancy, but little doubt.is.eptertained that the in- 
fluence and remembrance of this: meeting will procure 


lvolent purposes will be so far matured as.to enable 

chem to give that aid ty cortam elasses and objects of 
Ja pouty wich it deserves.so much fur its courage, its 
leontancy, and its sober, industrious, and virtuous 
habits —Adindyr gh Papers. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin, | find that © Old+om's Satire upon Woman,” 
which FE transmitsed, and you iuserted iu ‘the Ka- 
lerdoscope of March the 23d, bas excited the squeain- 
ish delicacy of a correspondent signing T, who 
cous tu mnect with a greater portion of your appro- 
hation thau I cunld previously have hme y TT] 
never could be supposed that IT seat the satire as.a 
speciinen of elegant composition, after havjug express- 
ly stated my opinion of Oldham asa writer, to be that 
be was * coarse but nervous!” 1 hold myself not 
one idta iiferior to 'T, 1m real Acticacy of feeling, and 
would net countenance ‘far a woment any thing 
which might exe.te a blush oa the face of the inost 
scrupnlous female. But 1 hold in thorough con-4 
tempt that sickly taste, which woald exclude from 
works of faucy,, a happy alusiou, or a brilliant 


tion, be distérted into a liceutious or equivecal 
meaning. These species of meatal valetudinarians: 
put ine strongly in mind of those unbappy persone, 
the tone of whose stomachs hrs been so reduced by 
disease or dissipation, as to reject the stronger aud 
more wholesome kinds of food, aod be vo longer 
capable of existmg but upon chicken broth and 
water gruel 

Pechaps T. is one of those, supremely sensitive 
luerary dundies, who, like true and chivalrous 


‘the mind was, involuntarily boroe back Jo.the feudal | 


nest Expec- | 


———e 


thought, because it wight, by.o depraved imaginas || 


' Weight of tron in the centre arch, 2000 tons ; ditto, 
in the two side arches, 1500 tons each; total weight of 
ijiran in. this bridge, 5000 tons; total number of brick 
|i arches, 52; total length of arches, including the bridge, 
| 1400 feet, ‘Teds lighted by 36 gas lamps. 

Phe fnbabhitants of this great metropolis may form 
some ideg of the utility of erecting the above bridge, 
Vit being about the centre of London. and Blackfriats 

Bridges, as there is upw.rds of a mile between them. 
The following, at one view, will show the number of 
persone passing and re-passing, over the two liter 








morping till seven in the evening :— 
, LONDON BRIDGE. BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, | 













People .,.s00+04+04889,540 | People ........ «+»-61,669 
'| Horses .. + 764 | Horses ... + 9823 
| Doachese.e....00 eseee 1,240 | Coaches........ goonnse, 
FIGS cdccocsosocesocces 1,125 | Gigs ...cccrcccccccoree .., 594 
CALs sevsercccesisoree 29924 | Carts crrcocrvescccecres 1y602 
Waggons ..ccccreseee 765, | Waggons .....creeree, 533 


‘Khe promptness with which the Southwark, Bridge, 
has been finished, may prove appropriately useful, on 
acconnt of the immediate necessity which there appears 
to be of placing the old dilapidated London Bridge,in a 
state of repair, for the safety of the public, 
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THE PERAMBULATOR. 
Bee 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Siny—When this invention was first named-and.a 
represemation given, I was so much pleased with. jit 
that I could seareely speak of any thing else until I fur- 
nished myself with one of them; and having done go. 





that facility and usefulness 1 had anticipated from it: 
A person may go on one of them 8 miles or more in 


so," he will be truly happy to rest: himself fer the res 
mainder of the day. Some oy consider it a substi- 
tute for a horse or a carriage ;. but I regard.it more a 
substitute, for*thrashing or digging. Jn short I am 
disappointed, and may 8daress the Baron in-bieown 
language.’ Jch bin nicht xuffrieden. 

VIATOR. 








70 THE EDITOR, 
—_- . 
| Sir, Of the different inventions which the ingenuity 
jof man has suggested for his rélicf and assistance, the 
| Perambulator seems not the most insignificant ; and it 
‘has Jong been to. me a maser of surpris¢ and regret, 











kuigite, yet remain faithful 10 the remnant of the 
| Pella crusean school, and whose nerves are'shucked 
by the appearance in poctry of any thing stronger} 
than “purling rilfs,”” and “balmy gales,” and 


ithat among the number of those who would attract the 
jadmiration of the crowd, not ofie should be found to! 


introduce this useful piece’ of mechanism into our) 
town. Howeyer, | am happy, at length to congratu-; 


“ sighing breezes,” and all the et cetera of inanity. |late my ncighbours on the attainmeut of this object ; 


It may perhaps tend to calm the perturbed spirits of [| for,-returning home the other evening, 


poor T. to know that the offending lines appeared 
some years ago in Ackerman’s Kepository, a work 
well known to cirealate chiefly amoung females in the 
| highes classes of society, As you seem in some degree 
of | 
your correspoudent, 'T, 1 throw myself upon your | 
impartiality, and boping to see my reply im the next | 
Kaleidoscope, | remain, Sis, 
Your most obedient, 


Liverpool, March 60, 1819. 


I was fortunate! 
enough wo witness in a public street, a specimen of the! 
| powers of this wonderful creature, mounted by an! 
individual, whose laudable public spirit disregarded the} 
censures and remarks of the illiberal and the ignorant.| 
|Lecarcely need to add, that my most sanguine expec- 
‘tations were not disappointed, either in the rapidity of 
the Hobby, or the apparent ease of the sider. | 

Knowing your willingness at all times to promote) 
every thing Which may be of utility, I beg leave to 


a with this, and remain 
eee ye: o CYMEUS, 
Liverpool, Ast April, 1819. 





A -shions for April. 
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ver which are three small rouleaus, placed 
‘lose to each other; these are surmounted by a trim. 
ning, also of satin, to correspond, coniposed of buncha 





Waubicde res—A Tound dress, composed of h. 
nder-coloured gros de Naples: the skirt is made 
Il, and of a poe sa leagth; it is richly ornamenteq : 
the bottom with a fulness of satin to correspend, 
Ost 


f leaves, three-together: they are placed crosswise 
t régular distances, and being very much raised, have 


white’ satin ’ , 
ina mest novel style witly silk net, disposed in Such 4. 
manner as to represent little baskets, in each- of whic, , 
is placed a bouquet of ‘small spring flowers. ‘Fhe cyp, 

sage is tight to the shape : it is cut low round the byy; 

the lower 
upper of white lace. 
style; it is of white lace, is very full, aud is slashed 
with pale pink satin: it is-finished at the bottom by; 
single row of fly trimming, which is a new invention, | 
of a'lighe and pretty description, ‘composed of floy , 
silk. Head-dress, the Elphinstone cap ::it:isa mixtur | 
of satin and net; the: caul is.of aimoderate 
it has a small round brim, something:im: therhat style; 

it is‘ornamented with a wreath of spring flowers roupd | 
the edge of the brim, and another at thé. bottoms of the 
drown.’’ Peart necklace and: ear-rings. ©.’ 
dlippers.—-Ackermann’s Repository of Artsy +; 


tin, elegantly ornammerited round 
beautiful chendle embroidery of vine leaves and grape, 
in pink. Head-dress, a wreath of full-blown roses; , 
white and red placed alternately. ‘White satin slippen, 
and white kid gloves. 


rich and beautiful effect. The body is made tight to 


the shape: the waist skort; and the front ts braided = 

to the back of the shoulder, in such a maminer ag to - 
isplay the form of the bust to great advantage, a9 wel] 

as to form a handsomie epaulette ; each row of bra’ 

is finished with a frog. A bigh collar, richly brai a 


stands out from the throat ; anda full lace ruff is wor 
underneath it, 
intermingled velvet and gros de Naples of a pale.stray 
colour ; for the shape, which is perfectly new, tig; 
under the chin with soft ribbon to correspond, and is 
otmamented with’a beautiful plume of white 
feathers placedin front. Limerick gloves. « Lavende. 
coloured kid half-boots. ° 


Head-dress, a bonnet composed of 


Evening Dress.—A white gauze round dress overs 
slip: the skirt is very full, and-is trimmeg 


art: is’ composed ‘of:.pale. pink satin, th 
¢ .sleeve. is in’ the Spanish | 


S3Sseypeersuecs AEE TT h ie 


size, and} 


‘Satin 


e, over white 


Frensh’ Ball Dress.—Frock sof 
¢ border with, 


Pry 


knglish Bening Dress.—Frock of chain gauze, ove ' 

















ridges, in the month of Jung; 1806, from seven inthe, 


lain sorry to express my sincere disappointment -of]|, 


the hour; but I verily believe when he shall have done)}. 














iby spade husbandry. He says it catmot-be doubted thi 
10,000 acres of land, lying entirely ‘waste, may be put 
chased at a moderate rate. 


white satin,. finished round the border with a super, evel 
rimming ade Flore ; Swiss corsage :ot white -satis; the 
fad smal] white satin fluted ¢ogue with Minerva plume, 
hite-satin sandal slippers, and white kid gloves. Lon 
. La Belle Assem' ke. hiv 
ca ee - wee 
HOW TO LIE IN STYLE. of tl 
i dos “s 
‘A young gentleman, occasionally addicted to embd. this 
Yshirig in the art of story telling, in a large conipeny,| pul 
vas boasting of his exploits in ‘Persia, when attached to that | 
the énibassy ‘thére, and of’ the‘favours he réceived from Mon 
the Court of Ispahan. Amongst other marvellous acts 
of munificencé bestowed on him, “he related that the’ md 
Persian Monarch had presented ‘him‘with a bed and all! ite're 
the furniture complete, decorated with the most precious speci 
and costly articlts that oriental taste, magnificence, and - ties 
munificence could supply ; sapphires, ametliysts, topazes, iy 
tubies, beryls, emeralds, onyxes; &¢. slif TC 
from his flippant tongue like mellow fruit in’ aut withe 
with all of which this wonderful bed (given toh “Geahe 
solely for his meritorious services) was decked and stuk 
ded. An old gentleman, who ‘had gravely listene — 
the hero’s account, inquired, ** whether he still had thi Notice 
superb bed #” He was answered ‘th: the dffirnativ work 
* Do you sleep in it ?”” continued the in the ci 
‘Oh, yes, frequently,” was the reply. ** Then, e 
rejoined old Squaretoes, ‘* you Jie in great style.” it pruc 
nD we fa 
‘Waste Lahds-—Sit John ‘Sinclair ‘has: circulated HE give ir, 
plan for establishing a joint stock company, with a a bite 
tal of one’ million, ‘for the cultivation of the waste . * 
jassul 


T. 








Co Correspondents. 





7 it Teor 
FRANGERS' Fajenp bocieTy.—In conformity wilt 























b. 
| the suggestion of PusLantTukoros, we give ini, (The su 
preceding page, the last Report of this most exctim “Very ge 
lent institution, the interests of which we haveaml SPpears tc 
often and so successfully advocated. “ No subjectcaml tWeelf to 
range with re propriety vuder the .comp istiani 
sive title of the Philanthropist. ‘It has frequen sine 
occurred to us, that we should render some se churches 
, to the community, by occasionally .giving,. it OHM jeu yd 
Kaleidoscope, the anual reports of the various? in. thei ) 
ritable institutions, which do such honor to Lit on 
pool. These documents, whilst.they would subject 
promote the interests of the institutions, wouldialimg & the dex 
a collection creditable to our native town, and € Upon the b 
ly so to the little volume in which they should Mi Weat it sp 
collected for future reference. Ungary, 
We a F, S. G. for bis further coucributions, oragpd 
shall be appropriated 4t qur earliest aT 
ppropriated at qur earli copes heeme er 
R. K. A. appears to be one of those who * break 6fm Ged of cor 
upon the wheel,”” * Ths article of which she 6 seckers fat 
plains as light and frivalcus, was givenr'ae eh te such a 
was a real document, and sent to us by a genta flow from, 
of that most respectable class, called “ Fritthill tron, the 
but who perhars does aot consider external graf Io the 
as a proof of internal wisdom. 
. Curious, a 
Viator ant Cynicus will perceive we have takei@il “cular ea 
slight liberty iis the way of transfer. with O&M curred 
fayours. oe upon 
Liverroot InsrituTion.—In the letter of veo wd, 
MENts there are, we fear, some*inaccuracics, WH wuaate 
, > .) 
originated in the manuscript. “We would been 9 & ce 
omitted the letter until next week, ‘in order that heard 
might hive communicated in the mean time the Tur 
the author, Our arrangements would not, "Mpvre, b 
ever, admit of this; and we must, therefore evil, by ey 
quest that ALcamenes will note the errata, "HM pyre's gray 
we imnay state them next week. is preca 
Gare cor a ing 
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